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ABSTRACT , ' i 

Because of the vita^ elements of economic life tiiat 
national accounts often leave out, great 'Skepticism shojild be 
attached to ,t'he use of GNP as a measure ,of cOAin'try • s well-being. • 
National acjsounts iu both developed and deveroping nations 
consistently overlook and undervalue work done ^y women, whether in 
the subsistence sector, the Informal labor .mark^, or the household. 
As a result, many hafdwocka^ig Women are classifi^ as "riot 
economically active." During the past three decadefe *omen havd,^^^;^ ,,v . 
entered the formal labor i-;orce -in unprecedented numbers. However, • 
women workers in both, rish and poor countries are alvjibject to : 

'occupational segregation which fragments the labor -market into 
i3tereoty pically masculine and feminihe jobs. , The trend toward, greater 
participation in paid labor on the part ^of women has not been matched 
by an increased involvement of men in unpaid w^rk. ^Women have 
campai^gned for equality in the labor force and public li"fe, but men 
have not made an issue of equal access to housework and home life. 
Numerous serveys have examined the wa.y men and women spend their time 
and findings On working women's aisproportionlte share of the total 
work load are remarkably uniform, whethe-r one examines "developed or 
developing countries, capitalist or socialist economies, 
agricultural, or industrial societies. For families in which both 
adults work for pay, solutions to the B^^obJ-em of the woman's double 
day include delegating some household responsibilities to persons 
outside the family and sharing the total workload more equitably 

'among family members. (Author/RM> . „ ' 
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Introduction 




he mual division of Jabor is probably the oldest one in 
human history. The division of labor into paid and unpaid 
work is a more recent invention, but it has often coincided 
with boundaries drawn according to ^ex. Thus paid employ- 
m'^nt js dpminated by men while women's work is concentrated in 
the uripaid; household sector. The division is by no means a pure ^ 
one, and never l\a8 been. But it has been widespread/ and, pernaps ^ 
more significanlly, it ^has been widely held up as a social ideal Tne 
family with a breadwinning father and a motner who stays at home 
to run the household and raise the children has been seen as a 
" normal" family, particularly for the middle classes and those who 
aspire to middle<las5 status. ' » , 

. ■ ■ . «• • 

Both as a fact and as an ideal, however, the division that places most 
men in );>ala labor and most women in unpaid labor is breaking 
down. Nearly half, the world's adult women are? in the* Idbor force— 
a category riiat excludes women who do only unpaid work at home.^ 
The view, never very accurate, that employment outside the house- ' ^ 

hold is a secondary role for worsen is therefore tncreasinglv at odds . 
with the facts Awarencis of the major role that women play in the 
labor market is sloyvly bdginnitfg to make its way into the arena of 

Eublic policy. National and internatioiial conferences, reports, reso- > 
itions, and progtams have addressed themselves to the; new reali- 
tits of women s employment. 

Amid ihis furor of activity, one issUe remains sb untouched that one f 
can easily condiide that it represents the eye of the storirT: the sharing \ 
of unfliid, household labor between women and men receives only a 
fraction of the attention given to eouality inVformal employment. If 
women Are to take full aa[vantage or newly won access to the formal 
labor market, men must increase their share of the essential work 
that goes on outside of It. Otherwise, equal opportunity fdr wornen 
wljl turn out to be a recipe for overwork. 

9^ 5 
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British sociologists Michael Young and Peter Wilfmott haveides- 
cribed the interaction between men's work and women's wblk in 
terms of a historical progression. Inr the first phase, men apd wbm^n 
both work to support the household in subsistence production. 
Men's and women's ways of supporting the family diverge in the 
second phase/ with the development of a tfplit between women's un-, 
paid work in the household and men's "breadwinning." In the third 

jphase, wojneh increasingly share the breadwinning role with men, 
but retain most of the responsibility for the home. The as-yet-urt- 

: realized ideal of the fourth phase is a "symmetrical family/' as loung* 
and Willmott describe it, in which both the financial support and the 
physical jmaintenance. of the family are equally shared between men 
ana women.^ % 

History never pr^j^ceeds so neatly through well-defined stages. But 
abstractions are h^lpfuttn thinking /bout the real changes that are 
taking place in the way work is divided between women and men. In 
most societies today the division resembles the second* phase des^ 
cribed by Young and Willmott more closely than it does the first 
sfage, and in many countries* a substantial number of people havt 
ittide the transition to the third phase.^The symmetrical family, how- 
ever, remains a rarity. Each trar\6itior\ amounts to a major, historic 
shift in the organization of human labors, with f^ir-reaching conse- 
quences for the economy and society. * 

The industrial revolution ushered in one set of profound changes in 
the organization of work. Productivity increased enormously, as 
machines and fossil fuels Multiplied human efforts. Production was 
segmented, and labor became increasingly specialized. The household 
and the workplace came to be seen as two separate spheres, each with 
its own distinct functions. The responsibilities of the household were 
firmly identified as women's work, and women with familv responsi- 
bilities did not work for pay unless they were compelled tor They 
depended on men for money and meri depended on them for the daily 
maintenance of the family. ^ 

From rftt economic ()oint of view, this aUocation or responsibility 
seemed efflclent> akin to the specialization of labor that so greatly 



■• ' ,. I . ■■ ■ . ''As more wo;men have 

, V : become involved in paWwoik, 

. ' they have M iMi tim^^o 

devote to unpaid labor 

. , in the household." 

; ■ • ■ .■■ ■ ^ 

Increased productivity in the early factories. The division was power- 
fully reinforced by stereotyped notions of a woman's nature, which 
supposedly equipped her .with an instinctive talent for domestic work 
and too much deficacy for the roughrand-tumble marketplace. Wom- 
en who vyorked Outside, the home were seen asjeither unfortunate 

or deliberately perverse. ' ' 

* • •• ♦ . ' ^ ► 

Even as this view of women's place was institutionalized in the indus- 
trial West and exported to much of the resf of the world during the 
colonial era, Mts disadvantages for women became evident: little direct 
{Con|rol over productive resources, limited roles in decision-ma|cing, 
Und gfeat yulfterability to economic adversity. ^ ♦ 

To overcome the disadvantages of dependent status, and to enjojr the 
benefits of economic independence, women in ever-greater nun\bers 
arc turning to independent wage-earning. Their growing commitment 
to the labor force has led to demands for qqual opportunity, equal 
wages, and equal treatment in paid employment. In general, govern- • 
ments have responded to or even inltiatea £GCtion on these demands, 
though enforcement lags far behind the stated principles. As nwre 
women hdve become invc^ved in paid work,>they have had less time 
to devote to'unpaid labor in the housAold-but changes^ in the divi- 
sion of labor at home have b^en slow to arrive. The resulting im- 
balance between men's and women's work loads at last oeing 
recdgnlzed as a Social as well as an individual problem. 

V^at the GNP Leaves C^t ^ ~. . *•; " > • 

One major difficulty in evaluating the ovprall division of labor be- 
llweerv^ womea and men stems from the accounting methods used to 
(keep track of economic activity, which overlook many of the tasks 
that women dp. When calculating the gross national product (GNP) 
of a coutttry,. statisticians have to decide how they will define what is 
known as the "production bout\dary." Or\ly those activities they in- 
clude within ' the bour\dary ar,e assigned an ecorlomic value and 
add^ to the sum of goods and servKes produced in the economy. 



\. ActiviUes that He outside the production boundary are left out of 
O the GNP. From there, it is a short Step to leaving them out of policy 

considerations altogether-^and such has been tl\e fate ^of much of 

women's work. 

Measuring the value of goods and services that are never exchanged 
for money is, obviously, a tricky business. National accounts routine- . 
^ ly - include some nonmonetary (sometime called subsistence or t>on- 
market) items in the GNH'. These are goods and services that are used 
directly by: the producers and the members of their households. Most 
industrial countries include in their ac^un^ts only tw^b such items: 
food produced and consumed oh "ffirms and the implied rent th&t 
•' owner-occupiers of dwellings "pay" to themselves. Most developing* 
* (courftries consider a somewhat wider variety of activities in their 
calculations, taking in such things as firewood gathering, lnunting, 
Qwner-built housing, home food^processing, or handicrafts. SubsiSr 
fence agriculture (including livestock production) is ^counted in 
r almost all countri^s^ but inclusion of the other goods and services 
^ that people provide for their own households is much more sporadic. 
Of 7Ct developing countries surveyed by the Organisation for Ecbn- 
. omic Cooperation and Development (OECp) in 1973, for example^ 
only six counted the value of carrying water to its point of use in 
their QNPs. And only two countries assigned any economic value to 
housewives' services.* 

The revised system us6d by the United Nations to calculate national 
accounts suggests that one of , the main criteria for including an 
activity in th« GNP should be whether it contributes to the well-being 
of all groups of the population. Another authority recommends thi^ 
' Accountants "consider each. economic activity as a function of its 
dri^ on the community's total scarce resources or of its contribution 
to ^ community's total neecis."^ 

No one^would deny thdt the provision of water is essential to tlie 
< vyelfare*-indeed, the survival—of a population or that it is a theijor 
drain on the time and energy of those who must cai^ry it wh^re plp^d 
water is lacking. But to date the economic valuation of a Service 

FRir 



ipends as much, on Who does it as on What gets done. If\ cem^ 
'r&W^^ for example, water carryiwg ift explid# excluded 

vfSitin^^ accounting i^Jbecause it -is d6f\i b^- wom^rv; yet lf the 
same worjKp'h^ same area Was dpni^r\byjmen; i^^ assigned 
■."art eifonomlfe 



Dei^ghers p^natipnl 



•likportant criterion for cbuntii^^ai^^ is tjhe feasibility of m^a- 
'^:«r|ng its Vi4^ 



^1 



stenis frahlcly/iidtnit that anbther . 
' ;tivity is tjhe feasibility of m^a- 

, , , V ^^Jy prlcery the; price pf goodfvin 

;%;the >i^^ 0f laTOt^ t^ serVji^c^ that is, 

: yvork Without pay, >eco^mists us6 ^thc-cort- 

cSpt of '^bpportun^^ l^ors a viilue eqU^^^ 

to th^|iaijiidunt\thQSe' workj^rsfpresuma^^ if they worked 

; f6r pay/ But^n^ 4Cf:pUAt? rarely as^^^^ 

^ Wameft'* uhpald laboj; eisjpcciallyaheiwrtion of th goes 
into providing services for ^^^1^^ houteholds. Th^ produCtiori 

boundary that economists set ! utp/ alptost neVer encompasses, child 
.Vcawrm^al prepaftatioi?t;clej\|iin^^ p^p s|6rager home eare of the ^ck, 
and io'on.SEyen heavy Wprk; perform^ h Women, such as* food., 
processing, w^3d, gathering; at\d Waten carrying, is oftert ovf^lookecL 
As a result, altny hardworkit^g wpifnen are^classified as !'not econ- v 

Unpaid .labor JiS' not Ithe bnly^, kind of Work that national income 
accfdurxts Record poorly, 'if at all. .MilliQns of peopk* particularly in 
the' Third; Wof Id/ ^farh morf^jy^ in thp informal labor market/ ^t occu- 
patlt^nlB suph as ^etty ti^dif^ and sales; Food preparatiot)/beer brew- 
N'i^.»sm^l«8c^e tonstructiort*, and such i>er8onal services as sewing 
0? Mr|>erlng; Agajn; ' iftibre ■ wom^n than^men ieire Involved in this kind 
of wo?k, mqch of v^^ich js 'ljure^^^ highly tomobtitive, 

4ow*pbfit^ ana>^ td §ie eyes of nationaUihcome assessors. 
( ^' Th^ mp4«ri\ i<^[a^ most poor countriw is small. As 

^Ubof markw hecpml^^ access 'to jobs in the 

. |QirmaUabi*/fha^^^^ They get pushed into the ; 

' Rnformal p6t6f, whftre^ earnings an^ are low but access is 

easy/#fid( requites httle cirpltal^^ they enter the informal sector, 
r f rom matiohaUtatlstics. 




they of (e| 



The decision ab&ut what kind Qf^(i(rk to include when calculating r 
national ihcome is an important one. National account play li major 
role in guiding econoniit policy. They are used to monitor r^ates anli 
patterns of growth, tO set priorities iit policymaking, to compare 
: income or production over time or befween countriei$, a^d to, measure « 
.the success of particular policies as they are implemertt^^^^^^ GNP , 
"is also used, however' informally ana however inadvisably> ais a 
iheasure of naUonal. welfare/ . Tjlte . y^ Nations uses per capita 
QNPr for example/ to identify riittiohs that most :W need^con- 
omic assistance. Almost all governments ie^^ra^^^ a increase in the 
GNp AS evidence'thait the vyell-being oF the citiiiens is improving. 

Some of tKt pitfa using GNFva8\^^ are well 

*known: increases ii^vcigatette sales aind in dpierations for iung cancer, ^ 
rdr exani^ will produce a rise ih GNP, although they signal ^ dete- ' 
rioratlon in people'^ heaWth.^ And, asi de$cribed^ national accounts 
especially iina '{consistently overlook aind undervalue work done by 
women^ whether iri the sub$i$tence sectpr^/^the informal labor market, 
or the household. The consequences of not taking account of the 
economic value of' women's wbr^ are seriods/ both for individual 
women ;and for society as a Wfe^ple.* Women'who are rje^arded as "npf 
economically actiVe'' narve a weak^ claim on public resourced. As in the 
past; little attention is likely to be giv^n to raising their productivity/ 
relieving their drud^ery;;or improving their economic security, i ' 

••■ ^ • -i'^ '^ f' ' . ,. ' ' 

Womei) farmers who worjk urtpiiid on family farms, for, example, ft!?e 
rarely contacted by v agricultural extension agents,,, even th^q^h 
women^ are respofisible tor most of the field worlji.inythe (jieyeloping. 
World. In '2air6> Wornen -gco|vy:;80^;]^^^ of .th6 ^tibsistenci^^^^^c^^ 
,yet the agricultural extension progran^s servt^ only male ff^rrners. IrC 
Upper Volta, whwe men and women .p&rtl«p^^ in agricul- 

tural vyork; there wals hot a single woman among ^^staff or^over 
1.600 agricultural .extension agents, te^hrtical agrlcMltural agents; and 
veterinary assistants in ' the mid^seycthties. The .result of thif negl||t 
was summed up in i report for thd Inter naUbnal Labour '.Office (ILU): 
''In marly casts, the . ejpfect of malerorknted agricultural extension 
vy^rk has been t6 - increase the burden of the >w6me|i's work. . . . 



"National accounts conslitehtly 
overlook and undervalue work^dpne 
by women, whe,ther in the subsistence 

sector, the informal labor market, I ■ / 
, or th^ household." W > 



Moreover, the exclusion of the w<|tnen from participation in innova- 
tions in agricultural methods has slowed down food production ^nd 
in imany cases been a major factor in the failure of projects."' 

Because of the vital elements of economic life that national accounts 
often leave dut; great skepticism should be attached to the use of 
GNP as a measure of well-being. The omissions also justify some 
doubt about the reliability of the GNP as an indicator of economic 
progress, especially in a country where the patferns of work are 
shitting rapidly-^as they are in most countries today. If more and 
more women choose or are forced to seek paid employment, the kind 
and amount of unpaid labor they do is likely to cn^nge. Natfonal 
accounts as currently j^igured give us few tools with which to assess 
the impact of that cha\\ge. * 



Paid Labpr: A Man's World No Longer 

Women have entered the formal labor force in unprecedemed num- 
bers during the past three decades. According to the In|fernational 
Labour Office, the number of wpmen counted as "e/onomically 
active" rose from 344 million to 57^ million betvS'feen 195^ and 1975./ 
In* proportional terms, women madfe up 3S percent of the global 
labor force in 1975, up from 31 percent of 1950. Since 1975, the ILO 
reports; the general upward trend has become evert more pronounced 
-and the ^igency emphasizes that its figures on working wbmen 
should be taken as '^extremely conservative estimates;"* 

The trend toward greater participation in the labor force on the Ipart 
of women is most advanced in the Western industrial states and the 
Coi(nmunist countries in Eastern Europe and East Asia. (See Table 1.) 
In most of these countries half or more all adult women are "econ-^ 
omically active/' most ofi.them worlfing in paid jobs outside th^ 
hoiil. In the West, male participation rates have declined slightly! 
because men have been stayjingkln school longer and retiring at earl 
Her ages. In the United StateM for example, as the proportion of 
woinef\ who were employed rise from 34 to 52 percent betWeeri 



Table 1 : Labor Force Participation of Women , Since World ^Var II, 
12 Selected Countries 



Couiiify 


♦ 

Year 

9 


Proportion of 
Adult Women 
in l^bor Force 


Year 


Proportion of 
AdullbWQihen 
in Labbr Force 






' (percent) 




(percent) 


Canada 


1950 


23 


1978 


48 


China \ 


1950 


24-40 , 


1975 


53 


Czechoslovakia 


1963 


39 


1979 


70 


France 


1954 


38 


1973 


•48 


Hungary 


1960 


' , 32. ■ . 


1977 


82 


Japan 


1955 


/ 57 


1978 


47 


Sweden 


1950 




1976 


69 . 


UnitedStates 


1950 




1979 


51 . , 


USSR ^ 


1959 


49 


1978 


68 



Sourcct Compiled by the author from ILO, OECD, and governmem ftources. 



1950 and 19$0, men's work rate fell from 87 to 77 percent^ In other 
wordS; the sixe df the gap between the sexes was more than cut in 
half— from 53 to^25 percentage points-in 30 years. v 

' . ■ . ■ • ■ 

'^Ar In developing countries (except for the Asian communist nations 
mentioned), the record of women's employment is much more diverse 
and considerably more difficult to document. Part of theldifficutty 
lies with the unreliability of employme;\t statistics. The extent to 
which women's work is overlooked in^^patlonal Income accrounts was 
discussed etirlier; similarly, labor force statistics tend to overlook 
many wohien workers. It is especially difficult to keep accurate tal- 
lied of self ^employed workers, nonsalarled^ workers, * and unpaid 
family workers-and in all thr^tf 6f these categories Third Wjprld 
women abound. For example/ in Botswana, Nepal, and Tanzania, 
more than 80 pjirceht of the female labi^ tcrce is s«lf-employed. Les« 
than 2 pei^cent of the working^ wom«n in Sierra Leone are salaried 
» employees. And in Gabon andjTurkey, eight out of ten work unpaid 

ERIC ,/ ., l2 
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in family enterprises.* Comparisons over time or bet^yeen countries 
are not very reliable guides to real changes in the patterns of women's 
work, because the methods of counting keep changing, * V , 

Subject to these limitations, it is possible to Identify somil trends in 
the* number of women working for pay in group?, of Third World 
. countries. Employment opportuhltits for women have expanded 
greatly in sevml Asian ^nd ai,few Latin American countries as trans- 
national corporations and domestic, >^ort-Qriented industries hav^ 
esliiblished labor-intei\ilve manufacturii^^laAts that depend on low- 
paid female labor In countries such a^ Hoitg Kong;, N4«raysia, Singa- 
pore, and South Korfta. the development of the textile, clothing, arid 
electrorticir industries ha| produced a j^apid expansion in Female 
employment, though the V^lity of the jobs offered to women is in 
general desperat^y low.* ' v 

most oi Latin America, by, contrast, the development of industry 
^iWB^Jten rapiial^ the-number^of- jobs--ftvailabk in 

tne modern sector. Intense competition for these few jobs commned 
jvith a g;cj[\eTaI. climate of sg| discrimination in employment has meanl 
that ipost of the available lobs go to men. Agricultural development 
jrr the Vegion h^? also been capitaHfiiensive. As a result. In much of 
the region * women's inyolvtetent wi the formal labor for^ce has 
stagnated or ev6n declined. Iff Latin America as a whole the crude 
par ticfpatlc^n rAte of women rose by less tli^at) 2 percent between IpSO 
and l#St Fouirteen percent of the total fefnale population was in the 
Jabor force at the end of the period, compared to 12.1 percent at the 
/Jeglnning. 4n Chile, Ecuadojr, and Peru* the proportion of wpmen 
are In the paid work force dc^ually dropped in the fifties and 
*^xtlesi fh Peru's case it fell from 29 percent in 1950 to only 12 per- 
cent in 1970.*<> ^ 

• In Africi, South Asia, and md^t i>t Latin America, female emplbymenj 
> hinges on ^o conflicting pressures. On the one hand* failure of Job 
creation to keep pace with the growth of the labor force produces 
litiditened competition ior formal employment, in which women 
typically lose mit to men qr^less they are much cheaper to hire. On 
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. th^ other hand, ever-increasing numbers of women 'are compelled to 
X4 work for pay. The escape valve for this irreconcilable conflict is, in- 
creasingly/ setf-ltenepatea employment in the inforjmal sector, parti- 
cularly in occupations such as street vending or domestic services. 
Between 1950 and 1970, employment in services ^bsorbetl fully 85 
perceiit of the increase in the remale labor force in Latin America."; 

much off the Third World, the Informal sc^ctqr has come to rival 
surpass forpal employment as a source pf joys for both men and 
w,bmcri.. It is the fastest-growing segment of the economy in many 
..N^frican cities; involving 50 to. 60 percent' qf the labor force. A recent 
^'.y report from, the U.N, Secretary-General's office characterized the in- 
sferyice septor as a sort of halfway house between employment 
alnd^Ufiemplpyment--a vast reservoir of underemployed labor aWait- 
ing economic opportunity.*' Unfortunately, woin^n are more likely 
than men to become permanent inhabitants of this halfway house. 

^ .^.^gvi>n.A n th nc fl c Q^n fi'i ft rt w hpri^ women ' s p a r t i cip ation in formal em- 
' ploymeitt^haa increased markedly, the range of employment oppor- 
tunity has remained surprisinjtfir narrow. Women workers in rich 
and poor countries alike arcrSubject to occupational 'segregation, 
which fragments the labor maVket into stereotypically masculine 
I and feminine jobs. In the nonagricitltural labor foitce, women's work 
• I f of ten follows the lines of their traditional household occupations. In 
Mhe induitrtal ^ctor, they work in factories producing textiles^ gar- 
" ments^ footwear, processed food, toys, and so forth, in the service 
."sector, thiy are concentrated in child care, elementary-school teach-^ 
• VTlng. laundry work, hairdressing, nurelng, food service, retail sales, 
' anlL domestic service. Some jobs that have evolved too recently to 
ac^ire a traditional domettie connotation. Have also become ''femU 
rjlzed," such lis microelectronic assembly lUftd, In some countries, 
clerical wo(k. ^ • ' . 

Occupational segregation Operates at the professional jkleveL also, 
- . » usually in a. way that severeW limits the number of wpmin in^high- 

Raylni; prestlglQUi, powetfur JoW. In virtually any orofesslon^be 
v.^usJnesB mlnagjement pioUtlcs; or academla-the number of women 

ERJC. ^ ■• ■.. ■(.■ ■■ .}.,■ ■ , " ■ ;.. ■ 
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/'On? imporfant element forcing 
women into the work force 
is the disintegration of families 
V ' atf a result of 

deepening povertyt'' 



dwindles near the top ^ the hierarchy. In most countries«the over- 
whelming majority of female professionals are teachers or nurses. 
But there has been some diversification of professional opportuni- 
ties for women in recent years, especially in the fields of law and 
medicine. In the United States, for example, nearly one- third of all 
law students in 1980 are female, compared with only 4 percent in 

J 965. In Sri Lanka, the proportion of women among newly graduated 
octors iricreased from 5 to 33 percent between 1965 "and 1975. And 
many professional schools' previously closed to women have recently 
begun to admit female students.** ^ 

Despite some improven^nts, particularly at the professional level, 

* women workers remain concentrated in stereotypedSi jobs , with low 
pay, low status, and little 'opportunity for advancentent. With this 
combination of disadvantages, why are more women working for 

f^ay, or seeking to do so? A combination of negative and positive 
actors^ of compulsion and choice, are operating .to weaken the more 
traditional dtvis#)n of labor, under which men have primary res- 

btllty "f or fmdng-money- whHe-iv^ 
to producing goods and services for home consumption. 

* One- imp6rtant element among the negative factors forcing women 
into jhe work force is the disintegration of families as a result of 
deepening poverty. In a country such ^s Bangladesh, which presents 
pernaps the clearest example of this phenomenon, the extended 
housenold is the Ideal family structure. The women of the extended 
family work Ije\ seclusion within the family compound to service and 
maintain the househ6ld. While the men work the £ields or pursue 
somc^ oth^r occupation in the publfc world outride. This ideal is so 
strongly held that womeri are allowed very few opportunities for 
fornvU employment. Unfortunately for Bengali women/ ri\e ideal andk 
the economic reality are increasingly aLyariance<^JBitit+Amilie|, which 
in^thebry |an bi^ relied upon to carwor their weak or disinherited 
Ihembirsi actually be maintained fmly by the economically secure. 
The strain Bn aftrtcultural resource/relative to population In Ban- 
gladesh haVproauced a strong trernl toward nuclear or even frac- 
tional houslnolds. Few families carat afford to support a widowed 
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daughter/ sister, or slster-ln'-law. In a Bengali village studied by Mead 
16 ''Cain of the Population Council, for example, only 15 percent of the 
households were joint ones, and nearly one- third of the village's 
widbws were engaged in a grim struggle for existence as wage-earn- 
ing, "independent"^ heads of nouse holds." 

The situAion in Bangladesh illustrates several of the negative pres- 
sures that are forcing increasing numbers of women to work for 
pay. Increasing poverty is the most obvious of these, not only be- 
cause it contributes to family dislntegriition, but also because pov- 
erty mJtkes it more difficult for 'traditiohal families to survive on 
men's earnings only. Additional prerture is associated with the grow- 
ing number of households in which women are the only breadwin- 
ners-a trend fueled not only by poverty but by migration, by rising 
' divorce rates, and sometimes by <;on9clous choice. The insecurity' of 
dependent stftus is daily Illustrated to women in many pai^s of the 
. world, wherever they live: their lives only a man's ' heartbeat away 
from destitution. • . ; 

In botllj rich countries ancTpoor, intlatlpn encourages worhen to wurK 
for pay. This mechanism haflia psychological as vVeW as an economic 
element, for iftflation does not always generate poverty. Even If real 
income rises along wtth prices, the need for a higher money income 
produces a perceived need lo spread the famtly's risks ana to build 
up some protection against a possible real decline in buying power. 
Of course, vihen prices do outstrip gains in«al income, as they did 
In Britain In^he mld-seventles, many families can maintain a given 

* sUndard of living only by relying on tfwo lncome earners. n 

• Two (ioncomltants of mo4ernlzatlon iKcr^ase pressure on' women to 
earn an Income: progrtsslve monetlzatlon of the economy and ur- 

' banlzatlon. M<^chlfv»-made goods And goods that are ii6t locally pro- 
duced qulct^ty find a place eVen-ln subsistence economi«s and assume 
th« stfAis ot necessities. Kerosene, salt, sugar, tea, coffee, tobacco, 
•grlcuRural InpUtiiSMch as fertiiteers and pesticides, machine-made 
Cloth, and Innumerabl* othir lt«m« add \o a households r\««d for 
cash. Previously unavailable services haver the same effect, the n^ost 



important of whyh are medical care and education. The desire to 
equip theip children for a better life by providing cash for school fees, 
books, and supplies seems to be one of the, most powerful motiva- 
tions for women to try to earn money. 



Urbanization cuts women off from the means of production available 
to rural dwellers/ In the urban ^etting^ women are often unable to 




payments/ and so forth. Both the need to purchase gOpds and ser- 
vices that they aould produce themselvbs in a rural stf ting and the 
cash r'equirements particular to city life' help explain wHy more Urban 
than rural women work for pay. Equally important is' the urbah 
woman's superioL^cess to wage , employment. Most; developing 
countries are experiencing extremely rapid urbanization, fi trend that 
guaranteed that more vy^omen will enter the formal labor market. 

In addition to these economic needs and pfressures, there are some 
osltlv4Jtftafiona„iMomftn are joini ng the paid labor force. The ability 
to plan, the number and the spacing of their children hto^reed many 
women 'from important constraints on their careers. Better prepara- 
tion for employment, higher personal aspirations, and expanded 
opportunities have played parts in attracting women Workers to paid 
employment. ^ 

in the developed countries, and sortie of !the less developed natioW 
birth rates have fallen and life expectancy has risen dramatically in 
this century. Most womeo in these countrle;i complete childbearing at 
an early age, and see their children go off to school'while the mother 
is still quite young. As a reiult, for long stretches of adult life women 
are free of responsibility for fulUtimevsuperVision of small children. 
The nverage jApanese woman, for example, has 42 years of life 
ahead of her after her youngest child goes to school Many women 
In tnls poiltlon choose to enter or rerurn to paid employment, or, 
increasinglyi to combine the few y«ars of preschool cart with con- 
•rtnuous employment-" ^ 



\ 



In most countries, there is a positive correlation between women's 
18 educational levels and their participation in the ^formal work forces 
In the United States, fewer than one out of four women with only an 
elementary-school education or less are j in the labor force/ compared 
with more tha^i two out of three college graduates. Even in countries 
such as Egypt, Syria" and Turkey/ where formal employment rates 
for women are below 10 percent, two out of three female college 

* graduates work for pay. The positive correlation between educatiort 
and paid employment also operates at lower levels of schooling, 

H ' though it^ows up most' strongly if education extends, at least 

• through the secondary level. The link operates in two ways: edu- 
cated women are more strongly motiv|fited to work, and their training 
enables them to qualify for nrtore-^rewardinij; jobs. .Steady progress in 
the numbers of girl» and women who have access to formal' educa- 
tion* helps to explain why more women are working for pay." 

The most important of the positive factors drawing women into paid 
employment in recent ygars has been, unquestioAably, 'the strong de- 
mand for their labor in the marketplace. In Western Europe, the 
United States, and Japan, this demand for women workers was the 
"■prcdtjct^irstrttainea period ijf high growth in the sixtle| and early 
seventies, led by the expansion ^f the service sector of the economy. 
• • In China, it was the result ot a conscious policy decision made in the 
Context of a strenuous, labor-intensive development effort. In Tai-. 
wan, Hon* Kong, and South Korea, rapid Industrialization relljd on 
poorly female factory operatives to hone a competitive edfee In 
, export mafkets. In mar\y coiftitrle*, the demand for female labor has 
been backed ■ dp with guarantees of women's economic rights 
through ahtl-dlscrlminatlon teglsfetlow, positive programs to advance 
womeip's employment, 4nd apedai training opportunities. 

A serious questloafor employi<| women la. whether the gains recently 
made when demand for laBfer was strong can be sustained in times qi 
' flow growth»or stagnation. In general, womtfn do not fare well In re- 
cesglons. they usually experifnce higher unemployment rates than 
men, artd In a cltPftnlcempIoyment/gqueeze may be ed$ed out of the 
format labof forcft altogftlthef. Moa( stujlles show that tl\e majority of 



'A serious question for employed women 
is whether gains recently made 
when demand for labor was strong 

V can be sustained in time» 

of slow growth for stagnation/' 



'"discburaged workers'-those who leave tKe labor force because ' ^ 
their search for work has^een fruitless-are wOmen. . 17 

Paradoxically,' women seem to be partially protected irom Unemploy- 
ment by the very fgrce that holds Tback their general economic ad- 
vancement: occupational segregation. Usually the first sector of an/ 
' industrial economy to suffer in a recession is heavy industry, the-sec- ' 
tor that employs the fewest Women The impaft on theserviM sector, 
in which most women work, tends to filter down slowly. If the reces- 
sion is neither too deep nor too prolonged, the service sectof may ^ 
experience a relatively mild slowdown. In the early stagfes of tjie dob- 
ai recession in the midJseventies,' this pattern seemed to hold. Urwas 
of little help to women-nvorkers, hoWever, as the recession deepened. 
Women's unemploylftnent started out at a higher level than men's. And;, 
female unemployment, th'ough it rose more slowly at firsts remained 
at a higher level throughout the downturn and declined more slowly . 
as the economy revived,*" 

' Breaking out of occupatioiial stereotypes is much more ^ifficuh in 
times of slow growth than in periods of prosperity. If the global ^ 
economy is indeed entering a period of sustained crisis, it will require 
extraordinary determination on the part of women and unpreceder^ted 
Gommitmerft from governments to keep women's access to paid em-, 
ployment from being eroded. . 



Unpaid Labor: Women's Work Still 



The trend toward greater participation in "paid labor on the part of 
* women has not been matched by an increased involvement of men in 
unpaid work. The particular flasks Involved in maintaining a home 
^vary enormously according to the resources available to the house- 
hold, the size ot jhe' family, and the access to modernj|conveni?nces 
and commercial services. "The time spent in household nor, interest- 
ingly enough, seems lo vary 4nuch less. Middle-class Rousewivee in 
modern, welj-setviced homes still put in the long hours of household 
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laboF^ characteristic of women in more primitive circumstances, A 
20 Higher standard of household services is as important as higher in- 
come to a rising standard of living. , - 



The household work of Women in poor, rural communities is ex- 
tremely arduous. It typically involves heavy physical labor with 
primitive manual tools. Food production is often a m^or coniponent 
of women's work in rural settings, and food pr6cessink is almost 
always a major task. Niead Cain dRcovered, for example, tnat women 
in Bangladesh spend nearly 25 hourV a weCfk in rice processing and 
other rood preparationr Ruth^ Dixon^has pointed out that 'a woman' 
in vural Pakishin spends Inore than 14 hpurs^ a day working to 
meet l^er f amijy's basig heeda.y (See Table 2.) 

• - \ V 



Table ;?:.TiiAe Spetit on Daily Domestic Activities by Women in a 

Pakistani Village 



Activity 



^ . Proportibn 
Time Spent of Waking Time 



Gare and Feeding pKX,ivestdCK~ 
Milking and Churning 
, CodKlng • ' • . ' 
Carrying Focid to Fields ipnd 

Fee4'"S Children 
House Cleaning and Makii;ig 

Dung Cakes for Fuel 
Canning Water 1 
Child Care ^ ^ 

Other Domestic Chores (inc. 

food processing, craf t^{ - 
Af terijoon Rest ■ 

^ ^ Total Waking HouriB 



(hours) 
5.5a 
1.00 

1.50 

. .50 
.50 

3.00 
1.00 

15.30 



(percent) 

• as - 

11 

^10- 



5 
3 
3 



S«Mt««i Rui|;it>ixon. -x 4 
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The Importance of this Jcind of daily labor is underscored by the find- 
ings of an ILO study in Upper Volta. ILO staff workers there ob- 21 
served that family nutrition deteriorated during tne rainy season, when 
nutritipnal heeds were highest, because the adult worffen were to6 ex- * 
hausted from agricultural work to cook: The major constraint on 
-adequate nutrition at this time of year was not the food' supply but 
the supply of female labor*>9 \. . ^ 

The classic economic formulation of the relation between income - 
"and leisure predicts th^t the two rise in concert. For women in rural 
households^ the opposite often seems to be the case/ Higher house- 
ho»ld income typicafly means thai there will be more food to process, 
more children and other r*lativesi|to supervise and to cook for, more 
wood and water to be provided, a larcer house andVcomgound to be/ ' 
maintained, ipore livestock H0 tend. Higher-incomeVhouseholds are ^ ^ 
more likely to hireT)eopl? to help with men's work in the fields or in 
businesses than* they are ta pay for someone to help Womeh in the 
fields or around the house. • 

Most women in morfi-developed economies have been relieved^ bf the 
heavy labor involved in basic household provisioning (wat€<r, fotfd, 
fuel) and food processing. Technology has 'lightened the physical - 
burden of housework in the modern home, yet it has not redufced the 
time comparable groups women spend on domestic wqrk by,sVery ..^ 
much: Many observers nave expressed astpnishment at this fact. ■ 
With washing machines, electric stoves, vacuum cte«mers, and other 
appliances to improVfe their productivity, why do wolittfen still ^(Jtk 
such long hours-SO or more per week-^-in the household r ^ 

♦The question itself is revealing. It betrays a view bf 4j^omen'8 unpaid ^ 
labor in the home as undifferentiated and unproductive above a cer- ^ 
tain minimum level. Itjs not the sort of question thatys likely to be 
asked about a person yivho works for pay. No one would ask physi-* 
cians Of lawyers making $50 per hour why they continue to work 
40 hours a week or /more, despite the fact that their families' basic 
needs could be mey with the Jncome from a greatly reduced work * 
schedule. Women Work long and hard within the home for the 9am« 



reason that they, and men, work lona and hard outside it: to raise 
22 their own and their family's standard'of living. . 

The University of Michigan fcas undertaken a large-scale, long-term 
^ survey of the use of time in Afettican households. Between 1965 and 
^ 1975 theje was .a slight downwartTdrif t in the amount of time women 

suent In "family care," a category that includes housework, child 
^care,. transportation of family members, shopping, and other tasks 

usually done without pay for a household. The survey showed that 

c6mparable groups' of women spent an average of twound one-liair 
. . hours per Week less on. family care in 1975 than i^i^l965-an average 

of 22 minutes p(y day.** ; .' ^ , * 

. In examining the survey data for infownation on the effect of house- 
' hold technology on women's- work load, one scholar^ found that, . 

contrary to" expectation^ technology had no effect on time sperit on 
^ housework. Noting M ownership of abpli^ncetfjwai positiVely Cor- 
related with income, he concluded that his findiHgs ma;^ mean that 
' higher-income women simply have or set more arnbitious goals^ for 
• what housework can be accomplished in the time available. 

^ The two-and-one-half-hour decline in women's weekly hou^hold 
work load over the decade was found to be associated with demo- 
• gf afhif ^' h?"K^ *-^'*»^«^thAn with mvis^^ fO"" 
tinc^, or accomplishments. The most impprtanrchanges were in man- 
tal status, family size, and paid employment. On the average, women 
in 1S175 were more likely to be unmliiffied, to work for pay, and tp 
S have fewer chQdren tha.n women in 1965. The decline in women s 

was not compensated for by incBfased work by other ^family 
members." 

SoViolojil foann Vanek has^obserye/ that "the allocation of work 
ln >he*heibntinues to be shapecjAy deeply ingrained Ideas about 
. the^ rolWf eh* sexes." In no Irea^are Ihese Ideas more aeep y{»«J- 
.SalnS thanln tKe area of child care. The firm Identificatlonxjf infaij 
and child care as women's work Is no doubt tased 09 the blologlcil 
role o^ the pursing mother-but it^ extends far beyond the breast- 
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feeding. sLage. The rcspbnsibiW »s not ^ light one. The world chili 
woman>»tlo, a staHsHc that gives the number of children under five 
years of ake for evehr 1,000 women aged 15 to 49, is estimated at 
552 in J980. On a Worldwide b^isis, therefpre, every other woman in 
her prime productive years has a toddler to care for." 

Children under, five are nol, of course, cHstributed evenly around the 
world. There-are marked regional variations in the child-woman ratto, 
with much higher raHos prevailing in the Third World than in tlie 
industrial countries. In North Africa and the Middle East, for «(-• 
ataple* thrfre are roiighly 800 c^ldren under five for ever^ 1,000 
women aged 15 to 49, whereas in Europe and North America the 
« figure is less than half that. However, the requirements of child care 
vary with culture and circumstances in .ways ^ that belie any direct 
extrapolation of the child-care work load from the number of Children 
present. In North YemeW, for example, where nearly half the popula- 
tion is undae 15, Carla Makhlouf reports that child care occupies very 
little of wojien's rime: "Child rearing patterns are>fery oermissiye; 
chiWren are |not given a great deal of surveillance and are left to play 
with neightAr's child»«n."" In a village or neighborhood setting 
that is perceived as safe for children, younger ones may be left in the 
care of only llightly older ones, thus relieving mothers of iheit super- 
visory tasks. . " ' „ . ■ . " V 
time-budget studies show that child care^pccupies little oT rural 
women's time, usually 10 percent or, less, The reason may he that 
the supervision of 'children is not seen as a separate activity, it 
occupies the saine time and' space as do other tasks. A\$o, poor 
Women may find their time so thoroughly (Kcupied with fnee ting 
the basic physical needs of the family that child care as a distinct 
activity is ah unaffordable luxuty. Such wad the conclusion of a com^ 
prehensive government ireport oY\ the status of women in India, is- 
sued in 1975: "Women ot the poorer sections whose days are spent 
in hard labor (in earning and housework) are/xtremely overworlted 
at^ can give little attention to the bringing up of children. " a 

in assessing the effect of children on women's total work load it must 
be rememlyed that children can shoulder some of the responsibility 



for household mainten^ince; starting at quite an early age to. lighten 
their mothers' work loids to some extent An ILO report on thie con- 
; dition of, rural women in' Zaire cites a survey in one province, which 
showed that girU aged 10 to 14 carried a work load equal to 55 per- 
cent of a fuli-grown woman*s-thls In a setting in which adult men do 
only one-thifcr as much, work a/s adult vyoitien. Even little girls, aged 
five^to nine, did 5 percent ofan adult woman's work.. Boys in tnat 
age-group made no contribution to the houijehold labor, while 10- 
to-14-year-old boys did 15 percent arf much th?ir mothers. So th^ 
^effect of children, especially o£ daughters, for rural Zairian women 
probifbly is a net reduction of w^k Ume.2( ^ ^ 

T4\e impact of children is' yefy different in a setting where formal 
worl^places are physically separated from* the home and 'are age- 
segregated.'Ohild care acquires a concrete opportunity cost w|[\en it 
becomes incompatible with other kinds of work, when women Inust 
choose whether to stay with their children or go out to vyork. the' 
net gain of going to work -is lowered when a ?«mily mast find a 
replacement For a patent's presence with the children. Because child 
care is 90 firmly identified as a female jfesponsibility, the costs 
associated with it are attributed to women almost exclusively. Dr. 
James Levine of Wellesley Collegfe points out that eveu the most 
progressive governments still confront child care In terms of loom- 
tfw'^changing roles. Changes in the number of Children with working 
mothlrsli^e monitored carefully, out statistics on children of work- 
ing fathers are not even compilea.*^ ^ 

Cfrrying the major rMponsibility for child care and other unpaid 
labor handicaps women in the formal labor market. The Woad shift 
at .home comp«te8 with the demands of 'the workplace loT women's 
time; energy and attention. The handicap becohies espedally acute 
for women who aspire to leadership positions, for such achievement 
.u*udlly demands more than a routine workday. Extra hours on the 
Job, union activism, political Involvemint, adult education, volun- 
teer work, civic or cultural leadership-^ I common prerequisites lor 
>out|taftding performance-amount in themselves to a sepond shift. 
Employed wom^n with families who d^suejjich positions end up 



"The second shift at home competes 
<with the demands of the workplace 
/.for women's thne, energy, 
and attention." 



working a triple day. As long as private lives and .public instihJtions . 
are arranged around the assumption that the home is a female 
.province, woman's opportunities for achievement in other domains 
will be limited. ? - / 

The pivii^ of Ubor Between Womerland Men \- : ; '■ ^ 

As more women around the world have started workin« .for Pay, 
out of choice or necessity, the traditional division -of labir has lost 
its definition. Men no longer monopoize^ gainful employment 
outside the home, even in theory. But while this change has 1)e^^^ 
firmly established, women have retanied an unwllUng monopoly 
"Unpaid labor within the household., Only one side of the ancient 
division haft broken-down. The result is 4 pronounced imbalance 
in male and fen§f work loads, with unhappy consequences tor 
women/ men, and cnildrenj * v . ; I 

There are several explanation^ fot the prevailing asymmetrv between \^ 
men's and women's work. One of the most fundamental h'^^9 of- 
the difference in pay and prestige attached to.masculine and fernl^ 
nine tasks as convenHonally defined. Typically, «^«n i^ff ^ 
richly rewarded>iAhtan women's, both in money and status. So 
nfwoX that-lKmen seek access to it. ThejOiUy element of worn- 
en's economic r0le that commands such high social rewards as to be 
enviable Is one that is biblOglcdly foreclosed *?. lf^f%f^»i^««^^^ 
Most of woAten's wori^ is so poorly paid ii^N^ fj ? «f ^J?°l^^^ 
regarded that men have' seldom- tried fo make ^^^'^^^^ l''^'' l^^^ir^ 
have tried with some success to breik intOK the ranks of corporate 
executives,, f of example, yet few menlhave sought admission to the 
ranks of ile clerks. Simflarty-and with more serious consequences 
for the division oMabor-women have campaigned for equality in 
the labor force and public UK but men have not made an issue of 
equal access to housewjjk**™ -l 



Aftoiher reason for the growing Imbalance between tHe>mou*\t of 
""^^^^ytMtx and^woTjyen Is the different 8uscet>tibiRty of each 
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sphere to the manipulations of public policy/ N^ew's paid labor tal^es 
20 place mostly in the public domain, whereas jjpflwien's unpaid labor 
tends to be confined to l^e household economy. This has affected the 
division of labor in two ways. First, men's wolIc has'been altered by 
official decision -making and in many instances iheic work load has 
be«n lightened. Legislation on wages and hours, for example, has 
> steadily reduced .thie^ amount of work time required to earn a living. 
The standard paid workweek in industrial countries is now 40 to 45 
hours, down from 60 or so ^iarlier in this century. Women's work, 
however, has been regardedii as belonging strictly to the private 
' ^ sphere> where governmental refprms and regulations nave naplace. , 

Second, the public nature of 4he masculine sphere of , work has meant 
the itate could forcibly alter the access of women to l^rmal employ-^ 
ment wit)i eiqjual-dpportunity legislation/ penalties for discrimination, 
and $Q forth. But the state nas no such leverage over the division of 
laborUn th| household, v4be fetninjine sphere. A few governments—^ 
China, G^bi, knd Sweden being the most prominent examples^ ha v6^ 
madi the sh^rins of housework a tenet of official policy. But all 
three recognize tnat official endorsement of the idea is a rhetorical 
device and .that tKfe policy is impossible to eriforce in practical 
terms.** Goverjfcnent's power 'to shift the overall division of labor ' 
(encompassingVb^^ market and nonma«ket work) between men and ' 
vyomen is lopsided. It is miich more capable of increasing women's ' 
market work than of decreasin* their noQmarket labor, and more v 
capable of decreasing men's paid labor than of increasing,vtheir uh- < 
paid work at home. ' . . / 

• ^ ■ " ^ ' ^ • ' . 

The unequal division ot labor is not the problem, of a small minority. 
In mbst industrial countries, married wbmlA have been the fastest- 

f rowing segment of the paid Ubor force in the postwar period. In 
ritai^, the Uhited States, Canada, Sweden, Ikd the Ea^t Euro- 
pean countries, lAore than half the female labor force i^ currently, 
made kp 6f married women.*^ Moreover, there hai^ been a sut^standal 
fe in^ the* number of wpi4cHlg wives who are also mothers, even 
irs of younj^ childreifi. This represents a major shift in the pat* 
1 women's employment o^ui^ 
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In the ' early stages of ihdustrlalizat\on the wage-ear ning female 
. labor force was composed mainly of dangle women, for whom famUy Ui 
resporisibili'ties were minimal. This pattern Atill prevails in the new , 
industrial statis of Southe<ilt Asia and in Latin America, where labor 
' force participation rate|.ae,highest among, wo^en in their teens and 
early tventies.M In later stages of industrialization, wpmert s erhploy- • 
ment rates often exhibit two peaks, one in the earlv beTore , 
childbearing and one aftet children have gone to school or, latef, have 
become self-sufficient. The two peaks labor-market activity. ^trad- 
die the^ period of life when domestic responsibilities are at thek . 

'-heaviest. ■■ ; ' •,' ' ■ ' .j ■.■ 

During the se.venties, a new pattern of uninterrupted paid employ- . 
mentlor married women with children flattened the two peaks in 
: female labor-market activity in ifiany industrial ^^^^^^^^l'^^^^"^ , ' 

in the vbunger»age groups in particular showed ah increasing ten- 
^L?^^SineVd wk \ ! 

sibiliLs.- the number of yrorking^mothers in the, United State* 
ninefold! between 1^45 and 1975, with the resuU that-families in. . 
whUrnoth and wife work Vtside tKe h-Ome have become 

^ , the most common patte^ in ^he United 5tates.« , / » 



Survey aifMr survey has examined the way men and women spend 
Their time, and the* findi^ngs on working women s dispr^^^^^^^ 
share. of /the total work load are remarkably 'i^ft^^-^^'^^^f , SPJ^ 
exlmmes^ developed or developing countries, mf^^^l ^ j"!! 
economies, agricultural \r indUstrTal societies. Thl U^^^^ 
review of progress for wWen in the first half of '^j W£«"^lX 
Women (lW-85), based* orf IrtEormation submitted by 86 memWar 
^ io^rlSrnotid biuntlv th7t "In cases studlJ the an&^^^^^ 
Sf Yelsure time of emfloyecl wpmen^was less thanAhat of employ«^ 
men." Though wortftn whoiWork for pay spend Pf** 
Kblhiythfl average, Uti men do. as well aS less time at house- 
JSSm . than noAeStployed women, the total number of hour. 
. Xy spfcnd working surpasses IN total of either m«f "O^JW 
•V women-often by at much as 10 to 15 hours a week.»» (See Table 3.) f 
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Table 3; Average Time-Budget df Employed Men, En^ployed Wpmen, 
^ andHou8ewive»inl2C:ountrte9, 1975* 

Employed Mfn • Employ ed Wumfn Houfttwiveft 
>^rkday DaVC 



Dnily 
ActlvlHff 



fOtt Workday Day Off Weekday Sunday 



.Total Work 
Paid^ork 

Child. Cirev 



Sleep, Meals. 
. Per|or)al Needp 

F?tie*rime ^ 

Total 



10.6 

9.4 

.2 



9.9 
3.5 
24jO 



(hours) 



3 

.9 
2,3 

24.0 



1V6 

7.9 
3-3 
.4 



9.9 

-1:5 
24.0 



6.1 
.4 
5,1 
. .6 



|il.9 
6.0 
24.0 



6,9 
.2 
•7.6 
1.1 



24^ 



^6.0 : 
.1 ' 

5.2 

,7 



11.7 
24.0 



Tdtal Workweek** 
Total Free T4me 
Per Week** 



60 



34 



70.2 
14.5 



J 



56.3 
•32.6 




, *Belglum, Bulgaria, Cwchoslovakia, France, Federal Republic of C^many. German 
i P^mocratic Republic, Hungary. Perils* Poland. United States, USSR^ and Yugoilavla. 

The survey did not cover purely agricultural households where ^nembers worked only 
• on farms. - # . ^ 

^ ** Assumes five working day$ and two day 9 off. • . \ 
Soiifcei Adapted from Altfx^nd^l Szalai.' ' 

Along %ith the entry of n)arrl§d women to the labor force, another 
contributor to the skewing of the sexual dlvlsipn of labor Is the In- 
creased number of women who h^sd farnilies'^ftri, their own. Women 
*'wh6 ire sole heads of households usually have full resipqnsibUlty 
fpr both Income-earning And houseWd labor, Including the care and 
'support of children. Becai^e of a rise In divorce, increased numbers 
of widows, the mlgf^llofl of men and women at different rates, and 
chlldbeWW outside of any stable union with a;man, women-headed 
httusehald^^ represent a substantial minority in many countries. 
Such houjeholdf mak* up 14 percent of .American Jind 17 ,per- 
families» One-fourth of Venezuelan households 



c^nt of 



fiusslan 

7 



( 



are headed by, women alone, -afr -are one-tl^ird in some Caribbean 
countries. In parts of Kenya the prop6rtion reaches 40 percent." ^ 




For mothers who becorhe (heads, of households through divorte or 
abaridonment, financial support from the fathers of their children Is 
rare. In the United States, mothers are awtfrded custody In nine 

> out »of ten divorces that Involve children, but pnly^ 44 percent of ^ 
them are awarded child support-and twp-thlrds of these women . 
have so much trouble collecting the awarded payments that they t 
eventually seek legal redress.** financial support Is a serious prob- 
lem for widows, too, especially In countries where Inheritance laws 
favor male kinsmen over thb wife of a deceased man. To an even 
greater extents than married women who work outflc^ the home, 
Vomen who head households have a double burden of resjjonslblllty. 

For families in which both an adult man and an adult woman work 
i for pay, solutions to the probleIR of the woman's' double day f«II [nto • 
three basic categories: delegating part of the household responsibili- 
ties to people or Institutions outside the family, reducing the size ol 
the household's overall work load, or sharing the total work load 
more equitably jmong fa^Uy members. These alternatives can be 
pursued singly # In Combination, ^nd people select different hybrids 
to suit tfeielr own circumstances. ^ " 

Thi delegation of some hbuseholfl reponslbllltles to people outside 
the family has been bolih a causa and tfn effect of the^ostwar growth ' 
of the 9ervlce*lector. With niodernlzatlon, sortie' of the Jaskp pre- 
viously performed by the wtfmen of the household move Into the 
marketplace. Bread baking, fuel and water proylsldn, clothes mak- 
ing, and glier similar flfr»lces are progressively taken over by com- 
mercial enterprises. Thfi^expanslon of jhe service Ifctor of teh creates 
a strong demand for female labor, Ahifs reinforcing the need for ■% 
additional services to replace the household labor of the newly 
employed women. ' i 

Thii process of substitution cpntlnues tt all levels of modernization. ^ 
With mbre women work)ng for pay* j\ot only <loes the demand for 
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. repUcement services grow, but the higher mcomes of two-earner 
30 f Antilles make the, purchase of a wider range ^ services possible. A 
. • ^ typtcfil American family,, fchr example, now ^spends one-fourth of its 
food budget on meals eaten away from home— a phenomenon that 
is widely attributed to the risittg number of working women.^^ 

Substitution for housewives' services has been pushed vigofously by 
some governments as a way of raisinff the overall productivity of the 
populatiorif of brirtging women into tne work force to make up for a 
shortfall of labor, or of promoting eaual status for women and men; 
>A11 three objectives are explicit ir\ tne theoretical underpinnings of 
. <6mmunist societies. In 1884, Frederick Engels aYgued In The Urigln 
I of fhe Family, Private Property and the State that "the emaAcipation 
of women becomes, j^ossible only when women are enabled to take 
part in production on a large, social scale, Ind when domestic duties 
require their attention only to a iQjp or degree." Engels predicted tliat 
with the establishment of Con|fl|nism, "priyate housekeepir\g is 
transformed into a social indusfflfrThe care and education of the 
children becomes a public matten"^ t 

The realjty of housework and child care in Eastern Europe, the Soviet 
Union, and other communiitf countries is a tar cry from the ideal 
state pictured by Engels. Actual provision of services by the state is 

E:hy, and in many cases unsntistactory, despite the fact that 
ale labor force participatioh rtftes ther^a;6 the world's highest, 
men In Tommuhlst countries, like W4fe->earning women every-> 
. wKere, still work a double day. According to pn^ estimate, the 
average Russian vyoman spends three to four hours a day on house- 
work after worki(kg a f u 11 day at a paying \oh. 



I Where the delegation of household responsibl^iis eitW to the state 
i 6r Jo commarcial provider! of services Is not yet a practical alterna-^/ 
I tivti womtn rekpond to the rigors of the doubkp aay by tryingvto 
f I rtduce their total work loi^s^gOne of the most pDpulac mearql^is 
part-timt •mployment* Many women limit the time tjhey spend in ^ 
*pald tinployment so that they ny^n meet their domestk obligatlqns. 
^ In early 1980> approximately 29 par^ent of American v\^men in paid^ 
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employment worked p^rt-tlme (less thaix 36 hours i^er week). This 
proportion Is not very much higher than that of men. But women s 
part-time vwrk is concentrated In their chlldbearlng years, whereas 
ihen are more likely to work part-time at the beglnn^^ig or end oi 
working llfe."^ 

Another method of reducing the total wotk load to 
householdUi labor* requirement* The amount of work done in ^h? ^ 
home can^lmply be reduced, an approach that Is difficult tt> evaluate. • 
If leli time-* spent deanintt house, preparing food, ll^pervlslng chil- 
dren, ^mending clothing orl>ou8ewar?B, th^ result may be a real de- 

• cllrr^n the family's Standard of living. This Js a P-tfS^t'.**,*"^*' 
for poor, rural households, where -woman's household labof Is re- 
sponsible for meeting so many of their families basic needs. On the 
other hand, some households may tolerat| a reduced level of non- 
market services without any sense of deprivation at all. 

A second, and more definitive, way to reduce , household tesponsl- 
. bllltles Is to have smaller families. This response has become <iptdenilc 

In Eastern Europe, to the «reat consternation of governme^^^^^^ 

are worried about the size oT the future labor force. O^^V J* P«'Jjy . 

of Soviet famlUes, for example, had five or more "W'^^e^ In 197ft^ , 
'-and 59. percent consisted of three persons or fewer.»» The one-chUd 
i family has become commonplace tliroughout Eastern Europe, j^ost 

of the countries In the region have Instituted generous leav« and 

to rise. Only recently has It been suggested that one way to •ojve the 
problem of women's overwork Is for men to do^some of the work 
around' the home, at least until Engel's dream of socialized house- ; 
work materializes. 

• The Chinese iovernment, by contrast, encouraaes «m«"jjN{«[[;|}«J; 
and Kai b«e*\ quick to point out that fewer children mean/a Ufthttr 
work Ld for women. The government Is pushing the lffea of the \ 

' two-chlld family as a maximum, and even advocates strongly that ^ 
wSpiei .top at ont. The main reason for this poUcv Is the stoager. . 
fng size of the country', population and its threatening potentlaTfor 



f growth, but the effect oo wo|men'9 emancipation has not been over-^ 
ooked.^o ^ . . ^ ^ 

Perhape the most obvious way to induce the employed woman's dual 
bu^en pf paid and unpaid labor ll, for m@n to do a greater shke of 
tne housework ai;iid child care. Cuba wrote this obligation into its new 
family codf ; p|Dmulgated in 1975. In China, the government* has 
acknowledged; ^speaking ^through the leading theoretical journal in 
that country; that it "is necessary "to advocate tnat men and^womer> 
should share household chores." In these, as in most (^her countries, 

' the theory has been easier to establish tha^i the pra(iice> Although 
housewives who depend sqlely on a husband's incomS are now rare 
in China/ won\en still have primary responsibility for cooking, 
housework; and child care. Furtnermore; women do not recdve any 
work points for these activities. As a result; they receive a smaller 
share of communal e^^rnings.^^ ,^ 

*«. ' ' 

It is easy to scoff at official exhortations for men to do more work 
at hon^; bu?^4lin^ effect of such policies over time may outwteigh their 

\often mgligibler short-term impact: Qne^of the reasons^that has been 
identified K>r men's reluctance to increase the^ responsibility in the 
household^is a strong set of social disincentives to ojo so. A survey 

^of dual-career families in the United States found th^t; even iff fami- 
lies where both spouses worked for pay; men could expect teasing 
or scdrn from their -peers if they spent an unusual amount of time on 
housew»fl< or child care.^2 To the; extent that official stances can 
help to break dowh such attitudes; they mav encourage a mqre 
equitable division qf la*bor. Many governments; however, especially in 
the indudtrial West; regard the divroion of Jibor within the family as 
none of their business. * 



The Symmetrical Family , " 

Progress toward a^new, egalitarian division ^^f labor in t;he worM of 
paid employmient is undercut by the persistence of tne old, unequal 



division of domestic labor. Sociologist llita Liljestrorif has suggested 
that today's working woman is caught in a time lag between two 
waves of social change: the first swept away the acceptability^ of 
discrimination In fortnal employment; the second will dissolve^ dis- ' 
crimination on the hpme front. Hers is a hopeful formulation, for it 
endows the succession of events with an inevitability that many 
ojferworked wpmen now have cause to doubt.« "'^ 

Part of their doubt stems from a deep ambivalence on the part of 

§overnments toward the role of women in stfclety, which is both 
erived from and reflected in widespread individual ambivalence. The 
principle that women should be'free to work outside the home-and 
should be free of discrimination when they do^is accepted by m6st 
governments. But the idea that wolften are the guardians of'the home 
and the primary nurturers of children is deeply ingrained ir> family 
laws and labor codes throughout the world, * 

Employers are bound to jglve*^ women short shrift if they can ij^fume 
correctly that women willnormally be the parents to leave their Jobs, 
even If only temporarily, to care for youna children; that they will be 
the ones to take time oU when children fft(l sick; that they will refuse 
overtime work because of household responsibilitleft; that they will 
relocate when their Bt>ouse8 are transferred to other Jobs. These 
Assumptions inevitably prejudice women's standing in the labor 
forcf Governments aggravate the problem when they attempt to 
make It easier for women to fit the assumptionJ rather than makmg 
U easier for men and women- to share family responsibilities. 

There is a double standard for women workers: it asserts that their 
conditions of work should permit them to fulfill all the obllaatlons of 
•their traditional role while taking on a 'whole new set of obligations 
associated with formal employment. It also stoutly maintains that 

Komen, should- not be forced to work outside the home^a bit o\ 
ishful thinking that is manifestly unfair to women who mM»t work 
to suro>ort th«m8«lv6B. The double standard Is also unfair to men, 
who $d never offered the choice- however fanclful-of not work- 
ing .^jAide the home. ^ 



A 1975 memou^nduni on equal treatmenf^' for male and female 
workers issued the European Commission for its nine member 
go vecnments illustrates the prevalent official ambivalence toward 
women's roles. On the one hand it embraced the objective of ending 
the "''all Jtoo frequ^t disequilibrium in employment, promotion 
opportunities and working conditions"; on the other, it recommended 
"the introducfliln of* more flexible hours to allow for female workers' 
family respphsibutties/'** 

A number of measures commonlv offered as. solutions to the prob- 
\exM of women's dual rote actually reinforce the traditional division 
of Jlabt)r. Increased4iavailability of part«-time work and flexible hours 
are commonly presented as aids to working women. Similarly, child 
care is almost always presented as a "woman's issue.'^ Both, when 
seen as benefits fqr women, reinforce the assumption that women 
carry the major responsibility for home and children and that their 
economic roles aire secondary. * 

. \ . . ■ . . * 

Attempts to solve the conflict between workplace and family that 
focus exclusively ^on women's roles entrench discrimination against 
women in theMabor force. Many countries have labor laws that are 
meant to protect women from overwork and preserve their ability to 
• meet family responsibilities. East Germany, for example, gives work- 
ing mothers one dily of paid leave per month so that they can attend 
{o housework and child care; W9men with several ^ilaren are en- 
titled to shorter working Hours and longer holidays with no reduction 
in pay.^^ There is no question that wom6n bknem from measures of 
this kind In the short run, but the benefits are a [poor substitute for 

f;enuine equality in work and family life. The lomt-term effect is to 
r^eze women in^secondary jobs, for employers will continue to pre- 
fit workers who cAn mei^sur<i|^p to a full-time standard. 

In a tight hbot market, special provisions for women workers may 
undercut their ability to compete for jobs on an equal footing with 

Sim Dttvid Chaplin has documented the sharp drop in female in- 
ustdAl ttnbbpyment In Peru that occOrred when special benefits for 
women workers were introduced in 1959. He^£ouna thurt some textile 



^' A number of measures 
coioiinonly offered as solutions to 
the problems of women's dual role 
actually reiitf ore the traditional 
division of labon'' 



factories did not hire any new female workers after the hew benefits 
were introduced entitling wQmen to 72 days of maternity leave at 70 

Eercent salary. The reforms also limited women's workweek to 45 
ours but obliged 'employers to pay women for the standard 46-hour 
week. As a result, women l|^ame rhore expensive to hire than men, 
and many employers Virtually stopped hiring therh.** , 

The negative Impact of the Peruvian reforms coftld have beert at 
least partially overcome by transferring the cost or the benefits from 
Individual employers to th^ social welTa re system, so that employers 
would not have had such a strong Incentive to stop hiring women 
workers. The discriminatory effect coyld have been further reduced 
if leave had been available equally to fathers and mothers, arid If 
the reduction of the workweek to allow for family responsibilities 
had been applied regardless of sex. , 

The reconciliation of work and family responsibilities Is not just a 
woman's issue* But very few governments have begbn to address this 
question in a way that would enable men and wdiflen to participate 
equally In both employment and family life. Of those that have, 
Sweden's is probably the most comprehensive program. The tax 
system adojited by tne Swedish Government In' 1970 considers the 
personal Incomes df all adults without ^reference to family status. Pre- 
viously a husband and wife were taxed4ogether, and the higher tax 
payments of the two-income family effectively devalued the wife's 
earnings. The reforms also" made the Income tax more steeply pro^ 
gressive, so that two Tncomes have betome moje 
sity for the average family. <^ * ^ 

In 1974, parenthood Insurance, one of the most progressive elements 
of Swedish ,famlly policy, was Introduced. The i|nsurance allows 
parents nine 'mbnthd leave upon the. birth of a chiM, to be appor- 
tioned between the mother and father as they see H^While receiving 
' 90 percent oiF their regular salary, either parep>€4n choose to stay 
away from work for one Jong ^perioa'*w-W!^al short ones. Alter- 
natively,' tfte leave can be prorated so that parenti can shorten 
ikfif workdays to halJ^ or th/ee-quatter-time while the child is 

• ' /• 35..,, 



AyoMfig, Parents not ^ainfulM employed at the time of a birth are en- | 
titled to an allowaQpe'in lieuiof salary. Up to ten additior\al diiys of 1 

/leave per year are available ifyhe mother or father needs to stay nome 
to care for a sicK child. A IPV/evisiori of the system gives parentis 
of children under the age of eight the right to.vyork a six-hour day, 
though in this cafe'the reduced time is not compensated.^^ 

The. tax and insurance measures in Sweden |are components of a 
genera^ policy to erkcourage and facilitate greater involvement 
women in the labor force and greater involvement of, men in family 
life; Other imoortant elements of the strategy include an expansion 
of public ,child care and eoMCational facilities (though these are still 
unable to accommodate all eligible children), a conscious ^f fort to 
break down occufifational segregation, and a steady reduction of 
salary differentials between male and female workers. «^ AH o(: these' 
measures operate in ^ context of a strong full-employment policy. 

The results of the Swedish experiment have been equivocal' The 
number of vyomen leaving the labor force after having children went 
dowiKmarkedly during the seventies— only 13 percent of working 
womel^ who had first children between 1975tand 1977 stopped work* 
ing outside the home, compared with 29 percent from 1970 to 1972* . 
K But the' number of men wl\o took advantage of the pi^arental insur- 
ance |;rew very slowly. Currently only 10 to 12 percent of fathers 
take time off frpm work to look after their children! A more tradi* 
tioml soluUon to the double dby is still common in Sweden: 45 

f percent of theWployed women work parl«time in order to cope with 
amily responsibilities*^ 

Although Swedlen has made the most far-reaching effort to rli6*oncile 
family policy with empl(wment policy and to encourage the develop* 
ment of the syArnietricar/amlly, other governments have Implemented 
measMres comjfkuble with tne^e goals. France and East Germany^ 
for example, have set up nearly universal ((;^stems of pre«ichool care 
for cHtldreh ovcir three years of age. as well as substantial facilities 
for the Ckff of younger children* France and Norway both allow 
f ethers «s well as mothers to talce leave upon, the birth or illness 
of a child." r / ^ 



Clearly, the division of labor withlit a private household cai\ be 
irilueitced by public policy oMy. up to a ;;:ertain poii\t. It remaiits a 
privately determiited matter, a subject for commurticatioh ar\d nego- 
tiatlo|\ Detweei\ the mai\ ai\d womai\ directly iiwolved. The rble of 
|h^ »tate is Important, but limited. It mufit try to ensure that people 
haVe adequate resources to prov^t iDt their own needs and those 
of their dependents; itv must acknowledge the social and economic 
contributions of all productive pedpfe without prejudice; and it must 
set the framework for equality between the sexes by removing all 
.obstacles {to equal opportunity in the'labor force and the household. 
The latter requires broadened defiiUti'ons of men's as well as wpmen's 
roles. The assumption that women are superior parents is no more 
justified thait is the assumption that men are. superior breadwinners. 

PeV^iaps the most effective thing a government can do to encourage 
equality in private life is to enforce equality in the public sphere of 
paid employment. Studies from many different countries- show that 
the women who enjoy the greatest equality in their personal rela- 
tionships with men are tho^e who V* closest to their mates in 
education, occupational prestige, and earnings. If women continue 
to be cast in secondary roles in the labor force, it will seem natural 
tor them to shoulder most of the responsibility at home. Women's 
longer hours of housework are often viewed by bqjJ\ them and 
their mates as justifiable compensation for their smaller financial 
cotftributions to the family. If this economic obstacle to equality can 
be removed, other seemingly immovable cultural ^obstacles may, over 
time, yield with surprising grace. , j 
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